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lucid, direct, simple, and candid, of the machinery at present employed 
in conducting the affairs of a municipality. The amount of space given 
to parties, nominations and elections may be regarded as too great if one 
assumes that the reader is a student of the more general field of political 
science; but assuming that it is necessary to treat these matters fully 
in order that no lacunae may be left, the author's method leaves little 
to be desired. The point of view in the chapters on the newer methods 
of making government responsive to the popular will is neither pessi- 
mistic nor too sanguine. The author seems slow, however, to believe 
that these supposed panaceas for political ills are going to bring into 
play among the citizens a greater amount of intelligence than they have 
heretofore evinced; and without a greater display of intelligence, there 
is scarcely any reason to believe that our use of the recall will prove more 
successful than our use of the power to select officials has been. One 
must also doubt whether we shall legislate with any greater wisdom than 
we have used in the selection of legislators. "There are many who 
believe (331) that ordinance-making by city councils and law-making 
by legislatures have not by any means deteriorated to a point that calls 
for the application of drastic remedies," and there are also many who 
are unwilling to believe that neglect of duty on the part of the electo- 
rate is an argument for giving the electorate more duties to perform. 

The footnotes are plentiful and useful. At the end of each chapter 
is an ample guide to further reading in the field with which the chapter 
deals. The index seems to be sufficient. On the whole, this promises 
to be one of the books that the student of American municipal govern- 
ment cannot do without. 

Edgar Dawson. 

Commission Government in American Cities. By Ernest S. 
Bradford. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1911. 
Pp. xiv, 359.) 

Dr. Bradford's book belongs to that period in the literature of his 
subject which, accepting the commission form of government as a per- 
manent addition to our institutions, devotes itself to a scientific study 
of the content of the idea. The author set as his task: "To inquire as 
to the rise of the plan, the reasons for its adoption, and the degree of 
success attained where it has been tried, and finally to analyze the idea 
into its elements, and to try to account for certain of the results which 
have followed its introduction. 
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To this end Part I follows in detail the development of the movement 
from its source in Texas to Iowa whence, gathering renewed strength, it 
branches westward reaching the Pacific coast and eastward as far as 
New England. In the progress of the idea new features are found to 
have been added from time to time. Houston added the referendum of 
franchises and bond issues; Des Moines sought to ensure efficiency by a 
civil service commission and non-partisan primaries and elections, and 
popular control through the initiative, referendum and recall. Grand 
Junction introduced preferential voting, and Wisconsin, by abolishing 
local citizenship as a qualification for commissioner opened the way to 
the adoption of the German plan whereby efficient city officers are pro- 
moted from town to town. In connection with the account of the prog- 
ress of the idea through the country some of the most striking results 
already accomplished are chronicled. 

Part II is devoted to a detailed comparative study of the salient 
features of .the several laws and charters. The essential features are 
indicated as (1) a small body of officers; (2) election on general ticket; 
(3) the combination of legislative and administrative authority in one 
body; (4) the assignment of a commissioner to be the head of a depart- 
ment, and (5) certain "checks" to assure popular control. The"checks" 
include provisions for publicity, initiative and referendum, the recall, 
non-partisan primaries and elections and the merit system. Of the 
practical value of the checks the author finds it yet too soon to speak. 
Valuable features of the book are the extensive information given in 
tabular form and the bibliography. 

At the risk of seeming ungracious certain points in criticism should be 
mentioned. The fact that the "checks" are usually found in these 
charters scarcely warrants their inclusion among the essentials of the 
plan, since commission government exists without them and each of 
them exists apart from commission government. Are they not useful 
adjuncts rather than essential features. 

The treatment of the objections to the plan is scarcely adequate. 
The rather prominent objections that it is undesirable to combine the 
taxing and spending authorities; and that the plan gives no assurance 
that the services of trained experts will be secured, particularly under 
the Houston type, are ignored entirely. 

The author's discussion of possible classifications would have been 
strengthened had he differentiated clearly the Houston from the Galves- 
ton type of organization. Neither is attention called to the probable 
effect of this difference on the future character, lay or professional, of 
the commission. 
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In spite of certain possible criticisms of detail, however, Dr. Bradford's 
work, which displays throughout most painstaking industry in the col- 
lection of materials from widely scattered sources, stand as the most 
valuable compendium of information on the progress of commission 
government down to the close of the year 1911. 

Frank G. Bates. 

The Records of the Federal Convention of 1787. Edited by Max 
Farrand. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1911. 3 vols. 
Pp. xxv, 606, 667, 685.) 

In these volumes all the contemporaneous accounts of the Federal 
Constitutional Convention are presented with such ingenuity and sim- 
plicity that the editor is entitled to the enthusiastic thanks of all persons 
who wish to ascertain in the most authoritative way what was done by 
each member of the Convention and what were the steps in the develop- 
ment of each clause of the Constitution. The first two volumes present 
day by day the independent records — the official, Madison's, Yate's 
King's and the other fragments. Every one who has worked with the 
official Journal or with Madison's Debates knows that the textual diffi- 
culties are embarassing; but in these volumes these difficulties are 
largely solved, either by annotation or otherwise. The first two volumes 
are devoted to texts and to textual criticism. The third volume gives, 
in addition to the Virginia plan, the Pinckney plan, the New Jersey plan 
and the Hamilton plan, many extracts commenting on the proceedings of 
the Convention and on the members; and as these extracts number more 
than four hundred and are usually the work of contemporaries, the 
editor has performed a useful service by collecting them. The indexes, 
with which the third volume concludes, are also worthy of praise, for 
they make it peculiarly easy to trace the facts as to each clause and also 
other facts of consequence. Indeed, from beginning to end, these 
volumes show shrewd appreciation of an investigator's needs, and con- 
scientious care in performance. For cultivating the field covered by 
these volumes it is almost impossible to imagine better tools. 

Eugene Wambatjgh. 



